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R. ARUNDELL ESDAILE, sometime 
Librarian at the British Museum, is 
steeped in the Library world by a lifetime 
of service, and whatever he has to say about 
it must be of interest not only to librarians 
of all kinds, but also to users of libraries. 

In his Cobb Lecture, ‘The Great Lib- 
raries of the World and their Functions,’ he 
reviews in passing the entire field, the 
history, organization and purpose of the 
various types of libraries in this country and 
abroad. He touches lightly on the thorny 
problem of the existing division within the 
profession between Public (or popular) and 
Great National (or research) libraries, a 
division which as President of the Library 
Association he has done so much to bridge. 

Other salient points which come under 
consideration are decentralization, the 
various methods evolved to deal with the 
ever-rising tide of books and periodicals, the 
question of selection in copyright libraries 
and finally the age-old problem whether to 
lend or not to lend—in fact extra-mural 
service. 

The interested layman will be shocked to 
learn that the British Museum lost as many 
as 200,000 volumes in the air-raids, a loss 
which it will never be able to make good. 

For the professional librarian there is in 
this lecture a sentence he would do well to 
memorize :—“ Libraries assemble books for 
their use—never their rarity.” It is a temp- 
tation to him to develop a possessive regard 
for the more valuable books in his care and 
to resent their passing into the hands of 
users. This temptation he must resist at all 
times, for it is in the very nature of a great 
library that it must serve the community of 
to-day or of to-morrow. 
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A FOREIGN cavalry officer remarked to 

the present writer, “ No nation in the 
world knows so little of its own history as 
the British.” | Without accepting literally 
this accusation, we admit that there has been 
a sad decline since the days when Francis 
Bacon declared that “ No man ignorant of 
history can govern.” This was not an 
original remark by the author of ‘The 
Advancement of Learning.’ It was then a 
universally accepted truth. 

The readers of Notes and Queries need 
no admonishing as to the value of the 
past; but might be glad to know of a gallant 
independent effort to arouse in the minds of 
the young a sense of the moral and artistic 
value of such monuments of antiquity as 
Hitler has allowed to remain to us. For 
boasting that by wiping out our antiquities 
he would reduce us to our “native bar- 
barity”” he paid a (possibly unintentional) 
tribute to the old England he was pledged 
to destroy. All who love this country 
should welcome Our Britain, a quarterly 
illustrated magazine issued by Messrs Ian 
Allan, Ltd., 282 Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
S.W. 1, at 1s. 3d. each, edited by Eric B. R. 
Sargeant (former editor of “ Our Heritage ”) 
assisted by G. Freeman Allen. The present 
number, April, 1949 (28 pages), contains an 
admirable choice of photographs: Caer- 
narvon Castle; a model of Cabot’s ship the 
“Matthew”; Britain’s oldest theatre (at 
Bristol); “History in Stone at Chipping 
Camden” (4 pictures); “The Lure of the 


Lakes” (11 views); “The English Lace 
Makers,” and “The Naturalist’s Note 
Book.” 


A COMMITTEE has been formed to 
revive the work of the Worcestershire 
Parish Register Society. They hope in the 
near future to publish the Parish Registers 
of St. Michael’s-in-Bedwardine (1548-1812). 
St. Michael’s Parish included Worcester 
Cathedral and its Precincts. The Registers 
therefore are among the most important in 
the Diocese as they contain records of. 
Bishops, Deans, Canons, and _ other 
Cathedral officials from 1548-1693, when the 
Cathedral began to keep a Register. 

If you are interested and are willing to 
subscribe, will you write to the Hon. Secre- 
tary: Geoffrey W. Beard, “ Parkfield,” 
High Street, Wollaston, Stourbridge. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





CURRAN AND HIS KINSFOLK 


[N the north-west of Co. Cork on the road 

from Mallow via Kanturk to Castle- 
island and Tralee in Co. Kerry is the little 
town of Newmarket, anciently Kilmacrog- 
han, perhaps more anciently still, Aghat- 
rasny: in the Wars of Ireland a place of 
some strategic value, a military outpost: it 
had a Barrack Master. One Thomas St. 
Leger once held that office. In the cam- 
paigns in Munster towards the close of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign a young Oxford- 
shire’ man, Richard Aldworth, scion of the 
well-known Berkshire family of Aldworth, 
so distinguished himself under the command 
of Sir Thomas Norreys that he came to be 
Provost Marshal, and more than once, Vice- 
President, of Munster. His services were 
rewarded by grants of confiscated land, the 
Manors of Newmarket and of Ballyhooly 
in Co. Cork &c, in all some 32,000 acres. 
Details of these grants may be found at page 
553 of the Patent Rolls of James I. He 
elected to reside at Newmarket: he built 
there a Manor House and obtained the 
usual rights of such tenure, the right to hold 
a weekly (Thursday) market, two annual 
fairs, court of pie-powder, courts leet and 
baron, with view of frank pledge; and, 
whilst no doubt many of the old tenantry 
remained on their holdings, some 70 British 
families, some being his own relatives, had 
been brought in by 1625. It is of interest to 
note that according to the religious census 
compiled in 1766 by Rev. Richard Bun- 
worth, there were 766 Roman Catholic, and 
100 Protestant, families in the whole parish 
of Clonfert (Newmarket.)) 

The Aldworths were a notable family. 
The State Papers teem with mentions of the 
name. Archbishop Laud, born in Reading, 
claimed kindred with them.? One Charles 
Aldworth, M.P. for Windsor, had _ the 
honour of being killed in a duel, 24 Sept., 
1714, by Colonel Chudleigh. Another 
Charles Aldworth, who died in 1720, was 

* Of Stowwood, Co. of Gatert. Funeral Entry, 
Vol. 12, p. 47, Dublin Castle 
*$.P. Domestic, Vol. (eo. 1631, p. 128. 
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Professor of History at Oxford; a third 

Aldworth was Under-Secretary of State; a 

fourth was Commissioner of Taxes. The 

Farm of Frogmore, Windsor, where is now 

the Royal Mausoleum, was, once upon a 

time, in Aldworth tenure. 

Tenants on these Irish estates of Richard 
Aldworth include such names as Aldworth 
itself, Allen, Arundell, Bastable, Bennett, 
Bunworth, Curran, Edwards, Ellis, Graham, 
Gregory, Hudson, Nash, Philpot, Shiercliff, 
Verling, Webb. Richard Aldworth passed 
through the various grades of military pro- 
motion and on Sunday morning, 9th Sept., 
1616, being then High Sheriff of Co. Cork, 
he was Knighted by the Lord Lieutenant on 
progress through Munster. By his marriage 
with Anne Mervin he became relative of the 
important Jephson family of Mallow, Co, 
Cork. In 1625 he was made member of the 
Privy Council. 

That distinguished soldier, Sir Francis 
Willoughby, was his guest at Newmarket.’ 
But life there was not all a bed of roses. 
Soldiers, badly and irregularly paid, were 
mutinous, so that writing to the Lord 
Lieutenant one October Sir Richard is 
forced into the remark: “ it would be better 
to walk horses than to live as I do now.” 

Sir Richard died childless, 14th Aug. 
1636, and his estates passed to another 
Richard (subsequently Sir Richard) Ald- 
worth, son of his elder brother William. 

Amongst the Aldworth tenantry the 
family of Curran in particular engages our 
attention. From it sprang the celebrated 
John Philpot Curran. Much confusion 
prevails regarding the advent at Newmarket, 
and the origin, of this name. 

1. “ The Currans were of English origin,”— 
Frances Gerard at p. 87 of ‘ Some Fair 
Hibernians.’ 

2. “The Currans, possibly Curwens of 
Cumberland, had followed Cromwell's 
flag to Ireland. Jacky’s grandfather 
described as ‘one Curran from the 
North’ had settled—in Newmarket ”— 
‘John Philpot Curran’ by R. W. W., 
Dublin, 1907. 

3. “His (J. P. C.’s) father, James Curran, 
came probably from the North of 


Ireland "—‘ Clerical and Parochial 
Records’ &c. by Rev. W. Maziére 
Brady, D.D. 


. 55 Ireland, Vol. 1625-1632, pp. 605-6, 
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4,“Curran was...son of John (sic) 
Curran of English stock (Cumberland) ” 
— Memoir of Curran, 1817, William 
—O’Regan, Barrister. 

“Their paternal ancestor came over to 
Ireland, one of Cromwell’s soldiers,”— 
Recollections of Curran, 1818, Charles 
Phillips. 

6, The pedigree of Curran “ in the paternal 
line ascends no higher than his grand- 
father who is stated to have been of the 
County Derry”—‘Life of the Right 
Honourable John Philpot Curran,’ 
1819, by his son, William Henry 
Curran, Barrister at Law. 

However that may be, we find, in the 1766 
religious census of the Parish of Clonfert 
(Newmarket) already quoted, James, Owen, 
and William Curran, Roman Catholics, and 
James Curran, Protestant. The last men- 
tioned James Curran was clerk, or local 
agent, of the Aldworth family as well as 
Seneschal of the Manor of Newmarket with 
power, it is said, to inflict fines up to a 
maximum of forty shillings. According to 
Betham Pedigrees Vol. VI, p. 240, Genea- 
logical office, Dublin Castle, James Curran’s 
father (Christian name not given) married 
a Miss Edwards, and many documents in 
the Registry of Deeds, Dublin, show that 
one John Edwards of Knockatollery, New- 
market, was clerk to Richard Aldworth and 
was succeeded in this office by William 
Edwards also of Knockatollery. Aldworth 
Deeds of the years about 1720 were 
regularly witnessed by the former who 
seems to have died about 1723. In 1730 
William Edwards appears in a_ similar 
capacity and seems to have been alive in 
1740. In the 1766 Religious Census for 
the parish appears a Robert Edwards who 
is very probably the Robert Edwards (with 
his son William) of Doneraile, party to a 
Lease 212605 granted in 1777 by John Webb 
of Newmarket of the lands of Knocka- 
tollery. 

A curious—perhaps a far-fetched—specu- 
lation arises here. It is well known that 
Lady Henrietta Alicia Wentworth, sister of 
the Marquis of Rockingham, married her 
footman, William Sturgeon of Co. Wicklow. 
Horace Walpole mentions this in his letter, 
| Nov., 1764, to the Earl of Hertford, and 
Rev. Dr. Thomas Campbell records in his 
Diary meeting with Sturgeon and his wife 
in Rouen, 30th July, 1787. Their daughter 
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Elizabeth married James Edwards of Old 
Court, Co. Wicklow, and Major Robert 
Henry Sturgeon, their son, who, like a more 
famous military genius, was educated at the 
Military School in Brienne, married Sarah 
Curran, the sometime betrothed of Robert 
Emmet. An interesting genealogical exer- 
cise would be to establish kinship between 
the Edwards family of Old Court, Co. Wick- 
low, and that of Newmarket, Co. Cork. 

James Curran, Seneschal of Newmarket 
married Sarah Philpot, descendant of a 
brother (Nicholas) of that Sir John Philpot, 
Judge in the Court of Common Pleas, 
Ireland, resident of Drogheda where he 
died and was buried in St. Peter’s Church 
there, 18th Aug., 1636. The family tree 
below shows the descent. 
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1 
In expansion of this family tree it may be 
noted, (a) that the wife of V. Rev. John Evatt, 
Dean of Elphin (1613-1624) was Blanche 
daughter of Mrs. Anne Mervyn wife of 
Edmund Mervyn and sister of Sir John 
Jephson of Mallow, and that her will was 
proved in the Prerogative Court in 1655, and 
(b) that the Rev. Hugh Wigton was of 
Donegal, Diocese of Raphoe (Prerogative 
Will, 1740). 
Sarah (Philpot) Curran was therefore 
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granddaughter of Anne Aldworth, wife of 
Nicholas Philpot, and the great niece of the 
second Sir Richard Aldworth. According 
to one account of her, privately communi- 
cated to the writer, she taught a school, other 
accounts represent her as rather uneducated 
but of strong sense and a ready wit. The 
Gentleman’s Magazine of 1st March, 1807, 
records her death at Newmarket. 

James and Sarah Curran had five 
children, four sons and one daughter :— 
John Philpot Curran, the eldest son, born 
24th July, 1750, then Laurence, then James, 
then a fourth son whose name has not been 
discovered. The daughter’s name was 
Bridget. 

Record of the granting of Marriage 
Licence Bonds to four of these five is as 
follows :— 

John Philpot Curran and Sarah Creagh, 
1777, Cloyne M.L.B. 

Bridget Curran and Garret Graham, 1779, 
Cloyne M.L.B. 

Laurence Curran and Anne Webb, 1782, 
Cloyne M.L.B. 

James Curran and Anne Bury, 1791, Pre- 
rogative M.L.B. 

There can be no doubt as to the identity 
of this latter James Curran; Walker’s 
Hibernian Magazine, 1 May, 1791, has the 
announcement: “James Curran, Esq., 
brother to John Philpot Curran, Esq., to 
Miss Bury, daughter of John Bury of Rath- 
mines, Co. Dublin, Esq.” Some space will 
be given later to brother James. 

It may be well to note also the follow- 
ing :— 

Phili Curran and Elizabeth Warren, 1787, 
Dublin M.L.D. 

Daniel Curran and Sophia Mahoa, 1789, 
Dublin M.L.D. 

James Curran and Ellinor Leahy, 1794, 
Cork M.L.D. 

James Curran and Sarah Parker, wid. 
1796, Cork M.L.D. 

All John Philpot Curran’s brothers as well 
as his sister, Mrs. Graham, predeceased him. 

Laurence Curran, the second son, suc- 
ceeded his father as Seneschal of New- 
market. In his ‘Memoir of Curran,’ 1817, 
William O’Regan writes: “of his brothers 
I knew two, one who was Seneschal of New- 
market, and one, bred an attorney, who was 
considered a young man of promise equal 
to that of Curran himself.” 

James Curran, the father, is said to have 
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been educated in Newmarket at a school 
kept by Rev. Mr. Dallas and afterwards by 
Rev. Mr. Morduck. 

Of James Curran, the attorney son, Sir 
Jonah Barrington in his “ Personal 
Sketches,” 1827, gives a very unflattering, if 
amusing, picture. 

“Mr. Curran had a younger brother who 
was an attorney—very like him, but taller 
and better-looking. This man had a good 
deal of his brother’s humour, a little wit, 
and much satire . . . but his conduct was 
very dissolute. He was, in fact, what may 
be termed the best blackguard of his profes- 
sion and that was saying a great deal for 
him. My friend (i.e. J.P.C.) had justly 
excluded him from his house, but occa- 
sionally relieved his finances until these calls 
became so importunate that, at length, 
further compliance was refused. 

““* Sir,’ said the attorney to me one day, 
‘if you will speak to my brother, I am sure 
he’ll give me something handsome before the 
week is out.’ 

“There was a small space of dead wall at 
that time directly facing Curran’s house in 
Ely Place (Dublin) against which the 
attorney procured written permission to 
build a little wooden box. He accordingly 
got a carpenter (one of his comrades) to 


erect a cobbler’s stall there for him; and hav- . 


ing assayed the dress of a jobson,° he wrote 
over his stall, 

“*CURRAN, COBBLER: SHOES TOE- 
PIECED, SOLED, OR HEELED ON THE 
SHORTEST NOTICE. WHEN THE 
STALL IS SHUT INQUIRE OVER THE 
WAY.’ 

“Curran, returning from court and being 
greeted by his brother with ‘ How do you do 
Jack’ immediately despatched a servant for 
the spendthrift—the show-board was taken 
down and the stall removed.” 

This James Curran, attorney of the 
Exchequer Court, appears first in the Dublin 
Almanack of 1798, his address being 67 
Camden Street; in 1802 it was 53 Liffey 
Street; and from 1803 to 1808 inclusive it 
was 44 Fleet Street, after which his name 
does not appear. Of his wife, Anne Bury, 
nothing is known at present. 


W. H. WELPLY. 


* Jobson Hodge, a country fellow, a lout, 
obsolete word, first example in O.E.D. in 1660. 


(To be continued) 
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A SUFFOLK YEOMAN’S PRE-1790 
BOOKS 


THE books belonging to my great-great- 

grandfather Arthur Partridge, yeoman, 
of Shelley Hall, tenant-farmer, baptized 1727, 
died 4 Feb., 1789, aged 61, are now on my 
own shelves. A list of his household-goods 
appears in Notes and Queries of 18 Oct., 
1947 (cxcii. 447-450), including at page 448 
his eulogy written by a neighbour, and at 
pages 558-560 of that same volume under 
date 27 Dec., 1947, appears a list of his 
farming-stock and crops. It may interest 
some readers to know what books a 
well-off Yeoman possessed at his death in 
1789. But, undoubtedly, not all of them 
were then in his house—some, as signatures 
in them show, were brought in by marriages 
after his death, and some were added by his 
descendants; but, as some of his own books 
are now probably missing from this small 
collection, I enumerate the 38 that remain 
as fairly representative of a yeoman’s 
“library.” All are in the sombre brown 
covers of the pre-1800 period. 

1. 1589. Title-page missing, but supplied 
from the copy in the British Museum (1123. 
g. 24). ‘An Abridgement of the Booke of 
Acts and Monumentes of the Church: 
Written by John Fox: and now abridged by 
Timothe Bright . . . Imprinted at London by 
I, Windet, at the assignment of Master Tim. 
Bright, and are to be sold at Pauls Wharf, 
at the signe of the Cross-keyes, 1589.’ 
(Timothy Bright died 1615; see D.N.B.) 
This imperfect copy measures 8 by 5} 
inches, and is 24 inches thick. It is bound 
in wooden boards, somewhat worm-eaten, 
covered with brown leather stamped with a 
pattern, and its metal clasps are gone. It 
bears signs of having been handled by 
generations of readers. 

2. 1597. ‘The Herball or Generall 
Historie of Plantes. Gathered by John 
Gerarde of London Master in chirvrgerie. 
Imprinted at London by Iohn Norton, 1597.’ 
A fine clean copy, full of illustrations, of the 
first edition, but—alas!—it is cut down. It 
Measures 13 by 9 inches, and is 34 inches 
thick, 

_3. 1684. ‘Holy Devotions: with Direc- 
lions to Pray,’ by Lancelot Andrews, late 
Bishop of Winchester, 7th edition, London, 
1684. -(Son of Thomas A., of Horndon, 
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Essex—see Muskett’s Suffolk Manorial 
Families, vol. Ill. Magna Britannia states 
that Offton and Elmsett, Suffolk, benefited 
under his will.) 

4. 1704. ‘Dictionarium Rusticum et 
Vrbanicum: or, A Dictionary Of all Sorts of 
Country Affairs, Handicraft, Trading, and 
Merchandizing, London, 1704. 

5. 1714. ‘Pious Breathings, Being the 
Meditations of St. Augustine,’ made English 
by G. Stanhope, D.D., Dean of Canterbury, 
4th edition, London, 1714. 

6. 1732. ‘The Feasts and Fasts of the 
Church of England,’ London, 1732. 

7. 1738. ‘Stereometry: Or the Art of 
Gauging Made easy, by the Help of a 
Sliding-Rule,’ by Tho. Everard, Esq., 10th 
edition, London, 1738. 

8. 1740. ‘The Instructor: or, Young 
Man’s Best Companion. Containing, Spell- 
ing, Reading, Writing, and Arithmetick,’ etc., 
‘The Family’s Best Companion: With In- 
structions for Marking on Linen; how to 
Pickle and Preserve; to make divers Sorts 
of Wine; and many excellent Plaisters and 
Medicines, necessary in all Families,’ and 
‘A Compleat Treatise of Farriery, by 


George Fisher, accountant, Sth edition, 
London, 1740. 
9. 1740. ‘The great Necessity and 


Advantage of Publick Prayer and frequent 
Communion, by W. Beveridge, late Lord 
Bishop of St. Asaph, 8th edition, London, 
1740. 

10. 1740. ‘Spectacle de la Nature: or 
Nature Display’d. Being discourses On... 
Natural History, translated from the 
original French by Mr. Humphreys, Sth 
edition, 4 vols.,.London, 1740. 

11. 1747. ‘Interest At One View, cal- 
culated to a Farthing, by Richard Hayes, 
7th edition, London, 1747. 

12. 1750. ‘Twelve Beautiful Designs for 
Farmhouses,’ by William Halfpenny, Car- 
penter and Architect’ [see D.N.B.], London, 
1750. Quarto, 26 pages, with plates, end 
missing. 


13. 1751. ‘The Guardian, 2 vols., Lon- 
don, 1751. 
14. 1751. ‘The Practical Justice of 


Peace, by Joseph Shaw, 5th edition, vol. ii, 
in the Savoy, 1751. 


15. 1753. ‘The Winter Evening’s Com- 
panion: or Compendious Library. Being a 
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Collection of Instructive and Entertaining 
Relations,’ vol. ii, London, 1753. 

16. 1753. ‘The Best Week’s Preparation 
For the worthy receiving of the Lord’s 
Supper,’ by L. Howard, D.D., Rector of St. 
George’s the Martyr, in Southwark, etc., 
London, preface dated 1753. 

17. 1757. ‘A Journal of Eight Days 
Journey from Portsmouth to Kingston 
upon Thames: through Southampton, 
Wiltshire, etc.,’ and ‘ An Essay on Tea,’ and 
‘Several Political Reflections; and Thoughts 
on Public Love,’ by Mr. H——, vol. I, Lon- 
don, 1757. 

18. About 1760. ‘An Universal Etymo- 
logical English Dictionary: being also An 
Interpreter of Hard Words,’ by N. Bailey, 
title-page missing. (Nathan or Nathaniel 
Bailey, lexicographer, died 1742. About 30 
editions of his Dictionary were published 
between 1721 and 1802.) 

19. 1760-1761. ‘The World displayed; 
or a Curious Collection of Voyages and 
Travels, Selected from The Writers of all 
Nations, 2nd edition, 20 vols., London, 
1760-1761. 

20. 1763. ‘A Select Collection of the 
most Interesting Letters on the Government, 
Liberty, and Constitution of England,’ 2nd 
edition, vol. I, London, 1763. 

21. 1763. ‘A new History of England, 
by Question and Answer, Extracted from the 
Most Celebrated English Historians, par- 
ticularly M. Rapin de Thoyras,’ 12th 
edition, London, 1763. 

22. 1764. ‘The Justice of the Peace and 
Parish Officer,’ by Richard Burn, LL.D., 9th 
edition, 3 vols, London, 1764. 

23. 1769. ‘Domestic Medicine; or, the 
Family Physician, by William Buchan, 
M.D., Edinburgh, 1769. 

24. 1771. ‘An Historical 
London, 1771. 

25. 1774. ‘The Pantheon, Representing 
the Fabulous Histories of the Heathen Gods; 
and Most Illustrious Heroes,’ by Andrew 
Tooke, A.M., London, 1774. 

26. About 1774. ‘The Modern Diction- 
ary of Arts and Sciences; or Complete 
System of Literature, by Rev. Percival 
Proctor, M.A., and William Castleau, 4 
vols., Birmingham and London. (No date, 
but British Museum says about 1774.) 

27. 1776. ‘Every Man his own Gardener, 
Being a New and much more Complete 


Miscellany,’ 
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Gardener’s Kalendar Than any One hither. 
to published,’ by Thomas Mawe and John 
Abercrombie, 7th edition, London, 1776, 

28. 1778. ‘An Almanack for the Year of 
our Lord God, M.DCC.LXXVIII,’ calculated 
by John Goldsmith, London. (It measures 
44 by 24 inches.) 

29. About 1780. ‘The Description and 
Use of Both The Globes, the Armillary 
Sphere, and Orrery,’ by Benj. Martin, Lon- 


don. (He lived 1704-1782; see D.N.B.) 
30. 1780. ‘The Art of Angling, and 
Compleat Fly-fishing. Describing The 


different Kinds of Fish, their Places of 
Feeding and Retirement,’ etc., by Charles 
Bowlker of Ludlow, 3rd edition, Birming- 
ham, preface dated 1780. 

31. 1781. ‘CEuvres complettes d’Isocrate’, 
etc., traduites en Francois, Par M. l’Abbé 
Auger, 3 tomes, Paris, 1781. 

32. 1785. ‘The Trader’s Sure Guide. 
Containing Tables ready cast up, Adapted 
to the Use of all who deal by Wholesale or 
Retail,’ etc., by William Leybourne, 19th 
edition, London, 1785. 

33. 1786. ‘The Philosophical Diction- 
ary: or, the Opinions of Modern Philo- 
sophers on Metaphysical, Moral, and 
Political Subjects,’ vol. I of 4 vols. London, 
1786. 

34. 1787. ‘The New Week’s Preparation 
For a Worthy receiving of the Lord’s 
Supper, as Recommended and Appointed by 
the Church of England,’ London, 1787. 

35. 1787. ‘Exercises in Elocution; 
selected from various Authors’ (sequel to 
The Speaker), by William Enfield, LL.D., 
new edition, London, 1787. (Born 1741 
near Sudbury, Suffolk, died 1797—see 
D.N.B.) 

36. 1788. ‘The Law’s Disposal of a 
person’s estate who died without Will or 
Testament,’ by Peter Lovelass of the Inner 
Temple, gent., 5th edition, London, 1788. 

37. 1788. ‘A new and complete History 
of . . . Kingston-upon-Hull,’ compiled by 
George Hadley, Esq., Kingston-upon-Hull, 
1788. (In quarto parts, some sections 
missing.) 

38. 1789. ‘The History of the Castle, 
Town, and Forest of Knaresborough, with 
Harrogate. And its Medicinal Waters,’ by 
E. Hargrove, 4th edition, York, 1789. 


CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 
Stowmarket, Suffolk. 
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“VANITY FAIR” QUERIES (cxciii. 523) 
(1) 


for the subjects commonly taught to 

young ladies in the educational estab- 
lishments of the early nineteenth century see 
D. Gardner, ‘ English Girlhood at* School, 
and Dorothy M. Stewart, ‘ The Girl through 
the Ages.’ 

Fanny Kemble, in ‘Records of a Girl- 
hood,’ gives a full account of her education. 
She was born in 1809, and as she went to 
boarding-school at the early age of five, in 
1814, her education began just about the 
time that Becky Sharp’s ended. She was 
sent first to a boarding-school at Bath, in 
Camden Place, kept by one of her many 
aunts, by birth a Kemble, by marriage Mrs. 
Twiss. Mr. Twiss, a very learned man, 
published a concordance to Shakespeare. 
Fanny Kemble of course, knew these rela- 
tions in her later years, and thought very 
highly of them. Mrs. Twiss “had great 
sweetness of voice and countenance, and a 
graceful, refined, feminine manner, that gave 
her great advantages in her intercourse with, 
and influence over, the young women whose 
training she undertook.” The teaching was 
done by her three daughters, who had been 
thoroughly well educated by their father. 
“They were excellent Latin scholars and 
mathematicians, had read immensely and at 
the same time systematically, and had pro- 
digious memories stored with various and 
well-classed knowledge, and. above all were 
mistresses of the English language.” The 
lighter labours of their leisute hours were 
“shoe-making, bread-seal manufacturing, 
and black and white Japan, table and screen 
painting,” in which they probably instructed 
their pupils. In addition to all this they 
attended all the fashionable dissipations of 
Bath, balls, routs, plays, assemblies, the 
Pump Room, and it was part of the system 
of the establishment that pupils of an age to 
be introduced into society could go about to 
these places chaperoned by their school- 
mistresses, although, Fanny Kemble added 
in 1878, this appeared at the present day 
“little consonant with the prevailing ideas 
of the life of a teacher.” 

Fanny was very happy at this school, but 
she did not benefit by her cousins’ accom- 
plishments, as she only remained for a year. 
Her parents were anxious that she should 

French, and she was sent to a school 
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at Boulogne. To the modern mind it seems 
a risky experiment to send a little English 
girl to France immediately after Waterloo, 
and in fact it does not seem to have been a 
success. Fanny learnt French, of course; 
she also learnt Italian and music from a 
visiting master, an Italian, whom _ she 
detested. The principal memory that she 
retained of this school was the number and 
severity of her punishments. Her parents 
fortunately realised that she was unhappy, 
and she left at the end of a year. She 
remained at home for two years, and was 
sent to France again, to a school with a 
remarkable history. It had been opened 
some time before 1785 in the Forbury at 
Reading, that is, in the remains of the 
Abbey, by Mrs. Latournelle, an English- 
woman, who knew nothing of French, but 
who had married a Frenchman. Cassandra 
and Jane Austen went there in 1784 or 1785, 
when Jane was between nine and ten. Her 
memories of the place are supposed to be 
the groundwork of Mrs. Goddard’s school 
in ‘ Emma.’ 

Mary Martha Butt, afterwards Mrs. 
Sherwood, went to the school in 1790, and 
her ‘ Autobiography’ gives a good deal of 
information about it. Mrs. Latournelle was 
then nearly seventy; she managed the house- 
keeping side of the school, which contained 
over sixty pupils. She had an able assistant 
who managed the educational side. This was 
Mrs. St. Quentin, like herself an English- 
woman married to a Frenchman, an emigré 
who taught in Dr. Valpy’s famous boys’ 
school at Reading. The St. Quentins even- 
tually became the proprietors of the school, 
and moved it to 22, Hans Place, where 
among their pupils were Mary Russell 
Mitford and Lady Caroline Lamb. Here 
they had as their partner Miss Rowden. 
After the fall of Napoleon the school was 
moved to Paris, where Fanny Kemble 
became a pupil. The school was in a house 
in the Rue d’Angouléme, Champs Elysées. 

Fanny Kemble wrote her recollections in 
her old age, and naturally her dates are 
rather vague for the events of her childhood. 
She says she was at this school for three 
years, and that she was between 15 and 16 
when she left, so she must have been there 
approximately from 1821 to 1824. The 
St. Quentins by this time had retired, and 
Miss Rowden (called Mrs. Rowden out of 
respect) was the principal. Her partner was 
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Mademoiselle Descuillés, who was a true- 
born Frenchwoman. 

Fanny says that “Mrs. Rowden, during 
the period of her school-keeping in London, 
was an ardent admirer of the stage in 
general and of my uncle John [John Philip 
Kemble] in particular,” but now the direc- 
tion of her enthusiasm had changed and she 
had become 


“what was then termed Methodistical, 
and would now be designated as very Low 
Church. We were taken every Sunday 
either to the chapel of the embassy or the 
Eglise de l’Oratoire (French Protestant 
worship), to two, and sometimes three 
services; and certainly Sunday was no day 
of rest to us, as we were required to write 
down from memory the sermons we had 
heard in the course of the day, and read 
them aloud at our evening devotional 
meeting. . . . Sometimes, upon an appeal 
to mercy and a solemn protestation that 
we had paid the utmost attention and 
couldn’t remember a single sentence of 
the Christian exhortation we had heard, 
we were allowed to choose a text and 
compose an original sermon of our own.” 


One of the pupils sang Handel’s music on 
Sunday evenings—‘I know that my 
Redeemer liveth” and “He shall feed His 
flock.” The girls were frequently taken to 
weekday services at the Oratoire, and “ the 
Bible was learnt by heart in certain portions 
and recited before breakfast every morning 
and read aloud every evening before bed- 
time.” 

Mademoiselle Descuillés took all the 
other lessons—geography, grammar, history, 
arithmetic, and mythology—‘of which 
latter subject I suspect we had a much more 
thorough knowledge than is at all usual with 
young English girls.’ French was the only 
language used in the school, and yet nearly 
all the pupils were English. Fanny says she 
can only remember two French girls as 
pupils there during her time. Mademoiselle 
Descuillés was “active, energetic, intelli- 
gent, and good-tempered,” a great favourite 
with the girls, and almost constantly with 
them. During meals l’Abbé Millot’s “ Uni- 
versal History,” “of blessed boring 
memory,” was read aloud. On Saturday 
morning the girls brought to the school- 
room their plain sewing, and mended or 
made their clothes, while one read aloud to 
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the rest. Saturday afternoon was a half. 
holiday, when the girls went for walks ip 
the -Champs Elysées or to the Jardin de 
Luxembourg. The picture-gallery in the 
palace was open free of charge; the girls 
visited it and admired the modern French 
painters, David, Gerard, Girodet and others, 
These pictures are now in the Louvre, 
illustrating the school of art of the consulate 
and early empire. This, curiously, is the 
only reference to visual art in Fann 
Kemble’s account of her school-days. She 
never mentions the drawing master, who 
was so important a figure in most girls’ 
schools of the period. But there were many 
visiting masters whom she does mention. 
An Italian exile, who had written a com- 
mentary on Dante, taught Italian, and made 
his pupils thoroughly acquainted with “ The 
Divine Comedy.” Another Italian was the 
singing master. An Englishman taught the 
piano. A Frenchman taught French and 
Latin. He was a M. Champy, who eventu- 
ally married Mademoiselle Descuillés, and 
they carried on the school when Mrs. 
Rowden retired. Only two pupils studied 
Latin; one of them was a particularly 
intelligent girl, whom Fanny greatly 
admired, and therefore when she began 
Latin Fanny began also. But she did not 
progress very far; in addition she learnt the 
Greek alphabet, but no more. There were 
two dancing-masters, father and son, like the 
Turveydrops. Fanny notes that the girls 
only put on light slippers and gloves for 
their dancing lessons, whereas in English 
schools the pupils wore full evening-dress at 
the dancing-class, even when it took place 
early in the morning. 

“Mrs. Rowden’s establishment at Hans 
Place had been famous for occasional 
dramatic representations by the pupils,” 
Fanny writes, and even though she had now 
become serious and methodistical she still 
permitted them. Fanny took part in a vaude- 
ville composed by the French master for the 
occasion, and in Madame de Genlis’ “ L’Isle 
Heureuse.” Then the school wanted to per- 
form “ Roxelane,” a little comedy in which 
a charming French girl converts the Sultan, 
and makes him dismiss his seraglio and 
marry her “in the most orthodox manner 
possible.” But Mrs. Roden put her foot 
down. The young ladies of her establish- 
ment were not to enact the inhabitants of 
the seraglio. So, going to the other extreme, 
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Racine’s “ Andromaque” was substituted, 
in which Fanny played Hermione so well as 
rather to alarm Mrs. Rowden. 
It has seemed worth while to go into the 
iculars of this school, as it had such 
remarkable pupils. It is pleasant to imagine 
an Old Girls’ meeting attended by Cassandra 
Austen, Mrs. Sherwood, Miss Mitford, Lady 
Caroline Lamb and Fanny Kemble! 


M. H. Dopps. 


MARLOWE AND THE VOYAGERS 
il 


(Continued from page 250) 


RE are a number of other curious 

“echoes” of the voyagers in Marlowe 
which can be more conveniently noted under 
their subject-headings. 

(1) Barabas: “‘ Which of my ships art thou 
master of? ” 

Merchant: “ Of the Speranza, sir.” 

(Jew of Malta, I, i. 69-70.) 
There was at least one ship called the Bona 
Speranza (e.g. mentioned Hakluyt, I. 357, as 
taking part in the Muscovy voyages). 

(2) “The Persians’ sepulchre” (op. cit.). 
Another reference is to be found in The 
fift voiage into Persia made by M. Thomas 
Banister . . . (1568-1574):* 

“ .. Ardouill a place of great account 
and much esteemed, by reason of the 
sepulchres of the Emperours of Persia, 
which for the most part lie there buried, 
and so is growen to bee a place of their 
superstitious devotion.” 

(3) “the lake of hell” (2 Tamburlaine, 
Ii. v. 24). “ More strong than are the gates 
of death or hell” (ibid. V. i. 20). Marlowe 
is speaking of the “lake of Limnasphaltis.” 
There are at least two other references, be- 
sides Eldred’s, to this bituminous lake, con- 
taining similar phrases : 

(a) The voyage of M. Ralph Fitch . . . to 
Ormus . . . (1583 to 1591): 


_ “By the river Euphrates, two dayes 
journey from Babylon at a place called 
Ait, in a fielde neere unto it, is a strange 
thing to see: a mouth that doth continu- 
ally throwe foorth against the ayre 
boyling pitch with a filthy smoke: ... 
sey Moores say that it is the mouth of 
e \g 


‘ Hakluyt, II. 120. 
*Ib., IIT. 283. 
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(b) The voyage and travell of M. Caesar 


Fredericke ... into the East India, and 
beyond ...: translated by M. Thomas 
Hickocke: 


(A description similar to the above, 
ending with the words) “the Mores and 
the Arabians of that place say, that that 
hole is the mouth of hell.” * 

(4) “Twill make him vail the top-flag of 
his pride.” 
(Edward II, I. iv. 276.) 
Other examples of this in addition to the 
Hawkins incident quoted supra might be 
given. In The third and last voyage of M. 
William Towrson to the coast of Guinie.. . 
1577,* the Spanish fleet required the English 
captain to “furle my flagge”: he refused, 
and there was some firing; after which they 
“sent me word that their General was very 
sory that any man should require me to 
furle my flagge.” Sir Walter Raleigh quoted * 
another passage from Marlowe, 
“ Both we will walk upon the lofty clifts, 
And Christian merchants, that with 
Russian stems 
es up huge furrows in the Caspian 


Shall vail to us as lords of all the lake,” 
(1Tamburlaine, 1. ii. 192-5.) 
as an example of the Elizabethan temper 
revealed by Lord Howard of Effingham in 
the Channel in 1570, when he met a Spanish 
fleet and “enforced them to stoope gallant, 
and to vaile their bonets for the Queene of 
England.” ° 
(5) “ I have an orchard that hath stores of 
plums, 
Brown almonds, services, ripe figs 
and dates, 
Dewberries, apples, yellow oranges; 
A garden where are bee-hives full of 
honey, 
Musk-roses, and a thousand sort of 
flowers; 
And in the midst doth run a silver 
stream, 
Where thou shalt see the red-gill’d 
fishes leap, 
White swans, and many lovely 
water-fowls.” 
(Dido, IV. v. 4-11.) 
* Hakluyt, III. 202. 
“Ib. IV. 115, 116. 
5 Raleigh, The English Voyages of the Sixteenth 
Century (Glasgow, 1906), Pp. 168-70. 
° Hakluyt, 14 (Epistle 
the 2nd (1598) edition). 
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This passage reminds one of several of the 
voyagers’ tales of the fruitfulness of the lands 
they discovered. The nearest to it is the 
description of Newfoundland contained in 
A letter to M. Richard Hakluyt . . . by M. 
Anthonie Parkhurst, Gentleman, 1578, which 
begins: 

“Now to certifie you of the fertilitie 
and goodnesse of the countrey, you shall 
understand that I have in sundry places 
sowen Wheate, Barlie, Rie, Oates, Beanes, 
Pease and seedes of herbes, kernels, 
Plum-stones, nuts, all which have pros- 
pered as in England. The countrey 
yeeldeth many good trees of fruit, as 
Filberds in some places, but in all places 
Cherie trees, and a kind of Pearetree meet 
to graffe on. As for Roses, they are as 
common as brambles here: Strawberries, 
Dewberries, and Raspis, as common as 
grasse,” 

and goes on to mention trees, fish (including 
some that might be called “ red-gilled ”) 
and birds such as ducks and wild geese.’ 
And would not Parkhurst’s self-description, 
“this Gentleman that commeth from 
Kent,” have taken Marlowe’s eye if he had 
ever had the chance of glancing over Hak- 
luyt’s letter? What travellers’ tales came to 
Hakluyt, possibly without achieving the 
immortality of The Principall Navigations’ 
printed pages, and who is to know who stood 
by, silently listening? We do know that one 
other description, and of Newfoundland, 
too, came home like this, for in The voyage 
of M. Hore and divers other gentlemen we 
can read: 

“M. Oliver Dawbeny, which . . . was 
in this voyage, and in the Minion, told 
M. Richard Hakluyt of the middle Temple 
these things following: to wit, That after 
their arrivall in Newfoundland . . . etc.”*® 

In Dr. Faustus, IV. iib. 64-5, the Emperor, 

wishing to check the identity of Alexander’s 

Queen, says he has heard 

“That this fair lady whilst she liv’d on 
earth, 

Had on her neck, a little wart, or mole”: 
and, inspecting it, is convinced. At the end 
of this same Voyage of M. Hore we find: ° 

“M. Buts was so changed in the voyage 

with hunger and miserie, that sir William 
his father and my Lady his mother knew 

J ag V. 345-7. 

8 Tb. 33 


* Tb. 341. 
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him not to be their sonne, untill they found a 
secret marke which was a wart upon one 
of his knees, as hee told me Richard Hak- 
luyt of Oxford himselfe, to whom I rode 
200. miles onely to learne the whole trueth 
of this voyage from his own mouth. . . .” 
(6) “Or Lapland giants, trotting by our 
sides.” 
(Dr. Faustus, 1. i. 127.) 
“ Vast Gruntland, compassed with the 
frozen sea, : 
Inhabited with tall and sturdy men, 
Giants as big as hugy Polypheme.” 
(2 Tamburlaine, I. i. 26-8.) 


Boas *® comments on the first~reference, 
“Marlowe, contrary to fact, peoples the 
polar regions with giants,” and. Miss Ellis- 
Fermor *° remarks about the second, “‘ There 
is no authority for Marlowe’s giants, nor 
are the inhabitants of polar regions gener- 
ally large,” and suggests he was prompted 
by the contrasting idea of pigmies marked 
on the “Sententrio” territory on Ortelius’ 
map. But if Marlowe be allowed a cer- 
tain measure of poetic licence for his use 
of the word “ giant,” his general idea about 
the size of “arctic people” can be sub- 
stantiated several times over from the 
voyagers’ accounts. They are “men of 
good stature.”** “We found them strong 
and nimble, and to have skil in wrestling, 
for they cast some of our men that were 
good wrestlers.”'* “The people are of 
good stature, wel in body proportioned.” “ 
“ They are men of a large corporature, and 
good proportion.” ** 

(7) “ Paris hath full five hundred colleges, 

As monasteries, priories, abbeys, 
and halls, 

Wherein are thirty thousand able 
men,... 
. of my knowledge, in one 
cloister keeps 

Five hundred fat Franciscan friars 
and priests.” 

(Massacre at Paris, ii. 80-85.) 


Bennett comments:'* “A characteristic 
Marlovian exaggeration . . . his imagination 
bodied forth hundreds of colleges and 


10 Footnotes to quoted lines in the Methuen 
editions of these plays. 

11 ae V. 33 

12 Tb, 294. 

13 Tb. 

14 Tb. 148. 

15 Footnote to this play, above line-reference, 
Methuen edition. 
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monasteries—all full of fat lazy clerics! ” 
But if Marlowe had been familiar with 
some of the Muscovy venturers, or had 
heard of their experiences, he would hardly 
have needed to exaggerate. For example, 
The voyage, wherein Osep Napea the 
Moscovite Ambassadour returned home .. .; 
and a large description of the maners of the 
Countrey tells us of the situation in Russia: 
“They have both monks, friers and 
nunnes, with a great number of great and 
rich monasteries.... They told me 
themselves that there are seven hundred 
brethren of them which belong unto that 
house... . There are a great number of 
such monasteries in the Realm, and the 
Emperors majesty rideth oftentimes from 
one to another of them, and lieth at 
them 3. or 4. daies together.” 


There are other references in Marlowe’s 
plays which might be illustrated from the 
accounts of various voyagers, but they are 
concerned for the most part with topics 
such as gold and gold-mines, the shortness 
of polar nights, etc., which must have been 
commonplaces of the age. I have not men- 
tioned the dramatist’s dependence on 
Nicholas Nicholay since that has already 
been clearly established.'® 

The devoted research of generations of 
scholars has illumined the literary and poli- 
tical life of the last twenty years or so of the 
sixteenth century only so far as to reveal 
the extent of our ignorance. We catch hints 
of an enigmatic Walsingham with the 
shadows of Marlowes, Florios, Hakluyts, 
revolving around him: queer fish like Poley 
are glimpsed here and there. We can but 
guess at their reading—we know less of 
their friendships—less still of the possible 
day-to-day meetings and casual conversa- 
tions. Baines suggests Marlowe liked 
tobacco: Marlowe knew Ralegh and Har- 
tiot:'’ Harriot had been to Virginia and 
mentioned tobacco in his 1588 account:?* 
Hawkins’ Second Voyage, without using the 
word tobacco, speaks of the Floridians 
using “a kinde of herbe dried, who with a 
cane and an earthen cup in the end, with 
fire and the dried herbs put together, doe 
sucke thorow the cane the smoke thereof.”?* 
There are scraps of evidence, maybe sug- 
gestive, certainly inconclusive, and this is all 

6 Bakeless, op. cit., I. 343-7. 


"Tb., op. cit., I. 128. 
1 Hakluyt, VI. 177. 
II. 47. 


"1b. V 
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that can be claimed on behalf of what has 
been set out in this paper. 
Nevertheless, just because the argument 
is, strictly, so inconclusive, the unsatisfactory 
facts might provide a useful pointer if only 
slightly informed by the imagination. 
Elizabethan thought and literature was un- 
doubtedly shaped by the comings and 
goings of the voyagers, by the consciousness 
of the exciting discoveries being made 
beyond the “Mare glaciale,” around the 
Caspian, and to the “ brave new world” of 
the west. Miss Seaton has helped us to 
picture Marlowe as a lover of maps, caught 
up in the spell of Ortelius: scholars such as 
Bakeless have taught us how he might have 
tracked down his references through his 
college library. Marlowe, with his suspected 
secret-service history, his part in street- 
brawls, and his violent Deptford end, was 
sufficiently an Elizabethan man of action— 
but we are permitted to guess at his inner 
poetry, seeing him dream over maps, and 
range in spirit with his Tamburlaine and 
Faustus to the extremes of world and mind. 
It is a far cry from Canterbury to Cathay: 
who knows what whispers from the sea and 
the old caravan-routes found their way into 
his verse from the pages or gossip of the 


voyagers? A. D. ATKINSON. 


TWO EARLY SHAKESPEARE 
ALLUSIONS: 
Hamlet, V.i; Twelfth Night, Li. 


So far as I know the following early and 

important borrowings from Hamlet, 
V.i. and Twelfth Night, Ii. have not been 
recorded in any of the Shakespeare allusion 
collections. The first occurs in Samuel 
Rowlands’ The Famovs Historie, of Guy, 
Earle of Warwick (1609), Canto XI (sig.N2). 
The editor of The Complete Works of 
Samuel Rowlands (Hunterian Club, 1880, 
III, Notes, p. 82) points out the Hamlet 
parallel, but no one since has noticed the 
passage. Rowlands’ book was entered in 
the Stationers’ Register on 23 June, 1608, 
but no edition earlier than 1609 has sur- 
vived, and of that edition only a single copy, 
now in the Folger Shakespeare Library, 
Washington, D.C. I quote from this 


hitherto unused edition by kind permission 
of the Trustees. 
Having declared Guy, like Hamlet, to be 
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“From former disposition allienate” Goffe’s The Careless Shepherdess (printed When 
(sig.N1v), Rowlands continues : 1656; but first acted in 1619). The opening he mi 
His lookes were sad complextion pale & wan, stage direction reads: Musique having plaid statin: 
His dyet of the meanest, hard & spare: a little, Philaretus, is discovered discon. the ti 
4 — Aye y ae Be wg ie ge tented on his Couch, whilst one sings the tionat 
His dignities & honours were forgot: ensuing Song (p.13). After the song, tell y' 
His Warwicke Earldome he regarded not. Philaretus speaks (p.14): of th 
Some tyme he would goe search into a graue Play on, let Musique feed the ear, which is wealt! 
And there finde out a rotten dead-mans scull; Deny’d my Mistress voice. That strain again; choru 
And with the same a conference would haue, : [They play it again] wom: 
Examining each vanitie at full. O ’tis compos’d of Harmony, it has 
And thé himselfe would aunswer for the head, The Magick of a Syrens note. So, So. tions 
His owne obiections in the dead mans stead. [The musique ceases, such 
If thou ~ bin some Monarch wher’s thy The obvious reminiscence of the opening rebuk 
Gowns scene of Twelth Night scarcely needs to be oral 
Or who in feare of thy sterne lookes doth stad? A . 
Death hath made conquest of my great renowne, Pointed out. Apart from the mere interest shed 
My golden scepter, in a fleshly hand, of the imitation, however, Goffe’s handling filled, 
Is taken from me by another king, | of the stage business shows us I believe how In 
And I in dust, am made a rotten thing. Shakespeare’s scene was originally staged. “wo 
Hast thou bin some great counsailer of state, Mark 
Whose potent wit dia rule a mety realme? G. BLAKEMORE EvaNs. who 
ere is the pollicie thou hadst of late H H inoi “, 
Consum’d and gone euen like an Idle dreame, University of Illinois. as 
I haue not so much wit as will suffice: But | 
To kill the wormes, that in my coffin lyes. ‘WOMAN’ AS A FORM OF ABUSE menc 
Perhaps thou wast some beautious Ladyes face, have 
For whome right strange aduentures haue bin OR eas ueneetee Here 
Sg gtd (when it was my louing case) i OMAN” in the Latin * mulier ” and mod 
For my deere, kindest Phelis I haue fought. the Greek yun is generally used for word 
Perhaps about this scull there was a skin a female, married or not, of any class, ness, 
Fairer then Hellens, was enclosed in These words have no implication in them- assoc 
(Whe tight ol yyy ny ol wld) selves and depend for their colour on the So t 
Were natures ornaments, such lockes of haire context. Horace is sufficient to show the best 
As might induce the eye, to deeme them gould. Wide use of mulier. The word is merely | gives 
And christall eyen in these two hollow caues : descriptive, when it indicates the upper half up ; 
And heere such lypps, as Joue for kyssing craues. of a mermaid, connected with innocence and yr 
But wher's the substaunce of this penuty, spent? hard work for the household, or with influ 
© louely, pretious in the sight of men : 
With powerfull Death vnto the dust it went, treachery which leads to false and seem 
Grew lothsome, filthy, came to nothing then. accusations. It is used of the resolute suita 
And what a picture of it doth remaine? Cleopatra, refusing to be unqueened as an ised 
To tell the wise, all beauty is but vaine. exhibit in a Roman triumph and of the put 
Some connection here with Hamlet is woman who is artful enough to manage an the : 
sufficiently plain, but the whole incident is old dotard. The 
so perfectly in keeping with the medieval Latin had also “ Virago,” not always as Mot 
attitude of contemptus mundi and death the with us in a depreciatory sense. Juturna is then 
leveller that one is tempted to suppose that so called, the goddess of a fountain, when add 
Shakespeare (or Kyd?) may have found the she assists Turnus in battle at the end of “we 
incident in an earlier handling of the Guy Aeneid. In the Vulgate of the Bible Adam, my 
legend. That this is not so, however, and Genesis II, 23, says that Eve shall be called «Po 
that Rowlands is borrowing from the play, Virago, as taken out of Man. In the of | 
is shown by Professor R. S. Crane's com- greatest age of Athens women were secluded dinr 
ment (“The Vogue of Guy of Warwick,” and played little part in public life aun’ 
P.M.L.A., XXX [1915], 156) that “the dia- Pericles at the end of his famous funeral pud 
logue between Guy and a skull during his speech says that they are at their best, when ano 
wanderings in the East” is one of “the two least is heard of them for good or evil. But pud 
principal additions” by Rowlands to the the Greek drama makes up for this absence mor 
earlier Guy material. of comment or representation. Sophocles and 
The second borrowing appears in Thomas is enough to show the wide use of ‘yu? sion 
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When CEdipus the King begins to fear that 
he may be responsible for the plague deva- 
stating his city of Thebes, he will not shirk 
the truth, and says to his Queen in affec- 
tionate intimacy, ““ And now, woman, I will 
tell you all.” In the Ajax, Tecmessa, wife 
of the hero, daughter of a free-born sire, 
wealthy and mighty, is addressed thus by the 
chorus of sailors, “The two-fold sorrow, 
woman, is the greater ill.” In these quota- 
tions English must use “lady” or some 
such word. But, later in the play, in the 
rebuke, ““ Woman, for women silence is an 
ornament,” or “Woman, go within and 
pray that my heart’s wishes may be ful- 
filled,” the word need not be altered. 

In the late Greek of the New Testament 
“woman” can be merely descriptive, as in 
Mark VII, 25, 26, where it was a woman 
who appealed to Christ and she is described 
as “a Greek, a Syrophoenician by nation.” 
But in John XIX, 26, where Christ com- 
mends St. John to his mother, our Bibles 
have the words, “ Woman, behold thy son! ” 
Here we come across the difficulty that in 
modern English “woman” is used as a 
word of rebuke, abuse, or distinct cold- 
ness, the very last idea that we wish to 
associate with the tenderness of the passage. 
So much is this so that Weymouth, the 
best moderniser of the New Testament, 
gives only, “ Look, your son!” He gives 
up any attempt to reproduce the Greek 
yu), showing how deeply he feels the 
influence of modern English usage. This 
seems to me wrong. “ Mistress” is not 
suitable nowadays, the word being special- 
ised with disreputable associations. I should 
put “ Mother,” myself, if readers have not 
the sense to see that no coldness is intended. 
The repetition, “he saith unto his mother, 
Mother” is not a serious objection. Here 
then is a significant omission. But I must 
add some positive uses of the word 
“woman” in English literature to justify 
my statement about the depreciatory sense. 
“Poor Relations” in Lamb’s ‘ Last Essays 
of Elia’ presents an old gentleman at the 
dinner to which he has been asked. An 
aunt of the family emphasises the special 
pudding provided with the words, ‘‘ Do take 
another slice, Mr. Billet, for you do not get 
pudding every day.” He said at the 
moment nothing in reply but bided his time, 
and in a later argument with her took occa- 
sion “ to utter with an emphasis which chilled 
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the company, and which chills me now as 
I write it—‘Woman, you are super- 
annuated! °’” 

In ‘ Pickwick,’ chap. 32, as Bob Sawyer 
has a little party on, his landlady, Mrs. 
Raddle, bounces into his room with fierce 
inquiries about the unpaid rent. Ben Allen 
tries to soothe her but unfortunately calls 
her “such an unreasonable woman.” She 
in a cold perspiration of anger asks him to 
call her that again. He replies that he did 
not use the word “in any invidious sense.” 
She demands in a louder tone, “ But who do 
you call a woman? ”, asks again with intense 
fierceness, “‘Did you apply that name to 
me?” and complains that her husband 
allows her to be insulted in her own house 
and makes no effort to resent this incivility. 

In Trollope’s ‘Last Chronicle of Barset,’ 
chap. 18, the Rev. Josiah Crawley, a model 
clergyman in his attention to his duties, has 
to face a charge of stealing money and is out 
on bail. At his trial he is declared innocent, 
but Bishop Proudie, already condemning 
him, attempts to keep him out of his pulpit. 
This failing, the Bishop calls him to an inter- 
view at the Palace. He comes to find Mrs. 
Proudie present and interfering with her 
remarks. He pays no attention to them for 
some time but later is irritated into speaking 
to her: — 

“Peace, woman,” Mr. Crawley said, 
addressing her at last. The bishop 
jumped out of his chair at hearing the 
wife of his bosom called “woman.” But 
he jumped rather in admiration than 
anger. 

“Woman! ” said Mrs. Proudie, rising 
to her feet as though she really intended 
some personal encounter. 

““Madam,” said Mr. Crawley, “ you 
should not interfere in these matters.” 
The formal “‘ Madam,” corresponding to 

“ Sir,” was the more correct word, applied 
to persons of the highest rank. Speaking to 
royalty, you add it in the reduced form 
“Ma’am” to your sentence. 

To-day, perhaps, there would be little 
objection to the use of the word “ woman,” 
the sex have of recent years made immense 
advances in securing recognition as equal 
to men in positions formerly barred to them. 
They may be too busy claiming more regard 
to notice a description once held to imply a 
want of it. They can become “ Dames” 
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as a title of honour. Shop-girls, indeed, 
should, I gather, be called “ young ladies.” 
But “ girls,” as a word indicating vigorous 
youth and a touch of sentiment, is retained 
by the Press for women of full age engaged 
in athletic exercises. V.R. 


MORGAN NEVILLE, MELVILLE AND 
THE FOLK-HERO 


QE of the little investigated areas of the 

study of Herman Melville is the extent 
of the importance of folk-literature, par- 
ticularly the tall-tales of the West, in shap- 
ing Melville’s conception of the hero. Fol- 
lowing the lead of Constance Rourke, F. O. 
Matthiessen has strengthened the impres- 
sion of this influence in his perceptive chap- 
ter, “American Demigods,” in American 
Renaissance. Evidence of direct influence, 
however, is hard to come by; and the follow- 
ing parallels are presented only for their 
similarities—as pointers to those whose 
ample reading in western folk-lore may be 
culled for missing links. 

Walter Blair and Franklin J. Meine have 
given a history of the wide-spread trans- 
mission into print of the Mike Fink legend.’ 
Tales of Fink, it seems, were as eagerly 
read in the 1840’s and 1850’s as the local 
colour stories of Bret Harte after the Civil 
War, and it is unlikely that the Melville who 
knew of Crockett had missed a hero whose 
occupation was near his heart.” 

The retired boatman returned in the dis- 
guise of the canaller, brought—probably by 
a kind of ‘eastern migration”—over the 
newly-opened Erie Canal. In his “The 
Town-Ho’s Story” in Moby Dick, Melville 
depicts the canaller and at the same time 
gives his version of a tall-tale. At least the 
incredulousness of the Peruvian dons to 
whom it is told places the story in a tall-tale 
frame; and the transference of ‘ western” 
feats of skill and strength to the inner realm 
of strength of will might be an indication of 
the way Melville alchemized whatever 
western material he used. His description 
of Steelkilt suggests the first literary 


1 Mike Fink, King of Mississippi Keelboatmen. 
New York, 1933. 

2? The Crockett Almanacs of 1838 and 1840, 
printed in Nashville, and of 1851, 1852, 1853 and 
1854, printed in New York, Boston, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, contained stories of Mike Fink. 
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portrayal of Mike Fink by 


Neville.* 

Steelkilt was a tall and noble animal 
with a head like a Roman, and a flower. 
ing golden beard like the tasselled hows. 
ings of your last viceroy’s snorting 
charger; and a brain, and a heart, and a 
soul in him, gentlemen, which had made 
Steelkilt Charlemagne, had he been bom 
son to Charlemagne’s father.‘ 

Morgan Neville describes Mike Fink: 


Endowed by nature with those qualities 
of intellect, that give the possessor 
influence .. . With a figure cast in a mould 
that added much of the symmetry of an 
Apollo to the limbs of a Hercules, he pos- 
sessed gigantic strength . . . At the court 
of Charlemagne, he might have been a 
Roland; with the Crusaders, he would 
have been a favourite of the knight of the 
Lion-heart; and in our revolution, he 
would have ranked with the Morgans and 
Putnams of the day.° 


According to Blair and Meine, Mike 
Fink, born in 1770 at Fort Pitt of parents 
recently migrated from Virginia, was 
probably of Scotch-Irish stock. As Neville 
portrays him, “ His stature was upwards of 
six feet, and his proportion perfectly sym- 
metrical, and exhibiting evidence of Her- 
culean powers.” And Melville, who 
Matthiessen says “spoke of Hercules as 
‘that antique Crockett and Kit Carson,” 
wrote of Bulkington in Moby Dick as stand- 
ing “full six feet in height, with noble 
shoulders, and a chest like a coffer-dam... 
His voice announced that he was a 
Southerner, and from his stature, I thought 
he must be one of those tall mountaineers 
from the Alleghenian Ridge in Virginia.” 

In Mardi, Melville localized his hopes for 
America in the West. Whether or not The 
Confidence Man shows a decline in his hope- 
fulness depends on the extent to which Mel- 
ville identified his other protagonists with 
the folk-heroes of the West. 


Harvard University. SHERMAN PAUL. 


*“ The Last of the Boatmen,” The Western 
Souvenir. Cincinnati, 1828. This story is more 
readily available in The Literature of the United 
States, edited by Walter Blair, Theodore Hom- 
berger, Randall Stewart, New York, 1946, |, 
pp. 502-508. 

“ Moby Dick, London, 1922, I, p. 311. 
pan The Literature of the United States, 1, pp. 506 
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ANOTHER SOURCE OF POE’S PLAY, 
“ POLITIAN.” 


poes only play, the unfinished tragedy 
Politian, was written about 1833 to 
1835, partly published in 1835 and 1836. 
The full text from the not quite complete 
MS was not printed until 1923. 

Although the scene is laid in the Italy of 
the Renaissance, the story has nothing to do 
with the historical Politian and Castiglione, 
whose names are used, but is based on an 
early Nineteenth Century tragedy in Ken- 
tucky, that of Sharp and Beauchamp. The 
relations of the plot to the incidents of the 
Kentucky troubles are discussed at length in 
my thesis, which included the first full text 
of the play. 

The MS is not finished, but the last scene 
indicates that the two male protagonists are 
to be killed at the end, just as one of them, 
the villain, Castiglione, is about to be 
married. This has no relation to what 
happened in Kentucky, but is an entirely 
new element contributed by Poe to the plot. 
The poet was always far more given to 
selecting than to inventing incidents in his 
imaginative works, but I have only lately 
noticed that there is a very probable source 
for the finale of Politian, in a work which 
attracted great attention very shortly before 
Poe wrote his play. This is the Hernani of 
Victor Hugo, wherein Count Hernani, about 
to marry his sweetheart, Elvira, kills himself 
at the blast of a horn by his enemy, Don 


Ruy Gomez, to whom he has promised to- 


do so at the time Don Ruy selects. Poe 
tefers to Hernani in the “ Masque of the 
Red Death,” 1842, as something well 


known. T. O. Masport. 
Hunter College, New York. 


NOTES ON YEATS’S ‘ FRAGMENTS ” 
I 


Locke sank into a swoon; 
The garden died ; 
God took the spinning-jenny 


Out of his side." 


JN his introduction to The Words upon the 
Window Pane Yeats wrote that he could 
see 
in a sort of nightmare vision the 


*W. B. Yeats, Collected Poems, p. 240. Mrs. 
W. B. Yeats has kindly giyen her permission for 
use of quotations in this article. 
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primary qualities torn from the side of 
Locke . . . Some obscure person some- 
where inventing the spinning jenny, upon 
his face that look of obscure benevolence 
kept by the painters and engravers, from 
the middle of the eighteenth century to 
— of the Prince Consort for such 
ere 


He then quoted ‘to simplify the tale’ the 
first section of ‘ Fragments,’ the tale being 
that man had, since the end of Swift’s epoch, 
ceased to think, and that his work thought 
in him. Yeats’s hatred of Locke probably 
dates from the nineteen twenties when he 
began to read philosophy, and, in particular, 
Berkeley. In his 1930 Diary he wrote that 
‘Descartes, Locke and Newton took away 
‘the world and gave us its excrement 
instead. ‘The Garden’ of ‘ Fragments’ is 
therefore probably in part a symbol of 
natural thought as opposed to Locke’s 
mechanical philosophy. The ‘spinning- 
jenny’ represents the industrial revolution 
and the mechanism of thought which, Yeats 
thought, was derived from  Locke’s 
influence : 

But who does not serve these abstrac- 
tions? . . . without them corporate life 
would be impossible. They are as 
serviceable as those leaf-like shapes of 
tin that mould the ornament for the apple 
pie, and we give them belief, service and 
devotion. How can we believe in truth 
that is always moth-like and fluttering and 
yet can terrify? A friend and I, both 
grown men, talked ourselves into a terror 
of a little white moth in Burnham Beeches. 
And of all these the most comprehensive, 
the most useful, was invented by Locke 
when he separated the primary and 
secondary qualities; and from that day to 
this the conception of a physical world 
without colour, sound, taste, tangibility, 
though indicted by Berkeley as Burke was 
to indict Warren Hastings fifty years later, 
and proved mere abstract extension, a 
mere category of the mind, has remained 
the assumption of science, the ground 
work of every text book. It worked, and 
the mechanical inventions of the next age, 
its symbols that seemed its confirmation, 
worked even better, and it worked best of 
all in England where Edmund Spenser’s 
2 W. B. Yeats, Wheels and Butterflies, p. 24. 


*W. B. Yeats, Pages from a Diary written in 
1930, p. 41. 
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inscription over the gates of his magic 
city seemed to end ‘Do not believe too 
much’: elsewhere it is the grosser half of 
that dialectical materialism Prince 
Mirski calls ‘the firm foundation of 
European socialism’ and works all the 
mischief Berkeley foretold.* 
In the light of this passage ‘ The Garden’ 
can also be taken to mean nature, and a 
concrete notion of the physical world. 


Il 


Where got I that truth? 

Out of a medium’s mouth, 
Out of nothing it came, 

Out of the forest loam, 

Out of dark night where lay 
The crowns of Nineveh.‘ 

The thought behind these lines is Yeats’s 
youthful belief* that whatever the great poets 
had affirmed in their finest moments of 
inspiration was the nearest one could get 
to an authoritative religion; something of 
this belief always lingered in his mind, and 
the use of the word ‘truth’ gives a hieratic 
and prophetic flavour. A clue to the source 
of the lines is given in an essay on ‘ The 
symbolism of poetry’ which is an expanded 
version of the poem. Yeats wrote that 
solitary men in moments of inspiration 
receive ‘the creative impulse from the 
lowest of the Nine Hierarchies, and so make 
and unmake mankind.’ The essay goes on 
to refer to Nineveh: 

A little lyric evokes an emotion, and 
this emotion gathers others about it and 
melts into their being in the making of 
some great epic; and at last needing an 
always less delicate body or symbol, as it 
grows more powerful, it flows out, with 
all it has gathered, among the blind 
instincts of daily life, where it moves a 
power within powers, as one sees ring 
within ring in the stem of an old tree. 
This is maybe what Arthur O’Shaughnessy 
meant when he made his poets say they 
had built Nineveh with their sighing.’ 
The only mention of Nineveh made by 

O’Shaughnessy is in his ‘Ode’ where he 
describes the poets of the ages: 


We in the ages lying 

In the buried past of the earth 
Built Nineveh itself with our sighing 
And Babel itself in our mirth; 


“W. B. Yeats, Essays 1931-1936, p. 34. 

*W. B. Yeats, Collected Poems, p. 241. 
*Cf. J. Hone, W. B. Yeats 1865-1939, -p. 47. 
7 'W. B. Yeats, Essays, p. 194. 
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And overthrew them with prophesyin 

To the old of the new words works 
For each age is a dream that is dying 
Or one that is coming to birth.* 

Yeats’s indebtedness to the source is clear, 
His “forest loam’ is derived from ‘the 
buried past of the earth’; the significance of 
Nineveh* is that it was created by the poets’ 
sighing. A later Yeatsian version of the 
same theme is included in Wheels and 
Butterflies : 

Decline of day 

A leaf floats down; 
O dark leaf clay 

On Nineveh’s crown! ?° 


A. NORMAN JEFFARES. 


English Department, 
University of Edinburgh. 


oe O’Shaughnessy, Music and Moonlight, 


p. 2. 
* The two lines in O’Shaughnessy’s poem 
quoted in Yeats’s 1930 Diary, p. 3h. ° ™ 
*° W. B. Yeats, Wheels and Butterflies, p. 137. 


FAUCONBERG VISCOUNTY 


O extracts from the Cumberland 

Pacquet of a hundred years ago add a 
little information to the account given in 
Mr. J. W. Clay’s Extinct and Dormant 
Peerage of the Northern Counties of 
England (1913) p.7 et seq. 

The first records the death on Feb. 25, 
1849, at Lunsdale Place, near Whitehaven, in 
his 14th year of John Francis Belasye, only 
child of J. R. Byrne, Esq. The account 
adds: ‘“ Deceased was heir to the Vis- 
county of Fauconberg deriving his claim 
from his maternal grand father and his 
maternal grand uncles, the two last 
Viscounts Fauconberg.” 

The second records the death at Great 
Malvern on May 9, 1849, of Anne Belasye, 
4th niece of the two last Viscounts Faucon- 
berg of Henknowle, Co. Durham and 
Baron Fauconberg of Yarn, Yorkshire. 


C. Roy HuDLESTON. 


THOMAS, LORD WALLACE 


E D.N.B. says he was born at Bramp- 

ton in Cumberland in 1768. The regis- 
ters of Penrith, Cumberland are defective 
round about this period, but the Bishops’ 
Transcripts show that “Thomas son of 
James Wallas Esq. Counsellour at Law and 
Elizabeth his wife” was christened at Pen- 
rith on December 19, 1767, so presumably 
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1168 as the date of his birth is a mistake, 
the editors of the D.N.B. perhaps relying 
on a pedigree of the Wallace family in 
Burke’s Landed Gentry, where Thomas 
Wallace is said to have been born in 1768. 
His parents, James Wallace of the Middle 
Temple, bachelor, and Elizabeth Simpson, 
spinster of Penrith, were married at Pen- 
rith by licence on January 8, 1767. The 
monument to James Wallace and his only 
daughter (with others) has just been moved 
from the north wall of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Penrith, in order to make room for the con- 
version of this part of the church into a 
war memorial chapel. 
C. Roy HuDLESTON. 


CHAPEL ROYAL OF THE SAVOY 


ABOUT thirty years ago a memorial to 
Laurence Irving and his wife who died 
in the sinking of the “ Empress of Ireland ” 
in the St. Laurence River in 1914 was 
placed in the Savoy Chapel. It was 
removed to the crypt on the recent re- 
arrangement of the interior, and on enquiry 
a few months back I was informed that it 
had still to be erected there. The removal 
of the tablet from its original position seems 
an unfortunate decision, and one might 
have thought it unnecessary even under the 
purposes which the Chapel now serves. 


A. C. E. 


SAL-VOLATILE AND HARTSHORN 


CTORIAN novels are full of sal- 
volatile, a solution of carbonate of 
ammonia, used as a sedative or stimu- 
lant, when people, especially women, are 
overcome or inclined to faint. Thus, when 
aman with a heart collapsed, showing 
a deadly, bluish pallor, his housekeeper 
administered sal-volatile, as soon as she 
could get it (‘ No Name’ by Wilkie Collins, 
Fifth Scene, chap. 1, 1862). It was used 
much earlier, for the Prologue to ‘The 
School for Scandal,’ 1777, has the line, 
For aching heads what charming sal- 
volatile! 

It was also applied to one of the aged 
Forsytes in 1899,—Galsworthy, ‘In 
Chancery,’ chap. 5. Hartshorn, too, which 
is also ammonia, was a common restorative. 
It appears in Johnson’s Dictionary, 6th 
edition, 1785, with a quotation about its 
(Continued on page 282) 
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NEW YEAR RESOLUTIONS.—Any in- 

formation on the origin of this custom 
would be much appreciated. Was it of 
English origin? I learn from Swedish 
sources that New Year’s resolutions are part 
of the Swedish Methodist watch-night 
services held on New Year’s Eve and that 
both Methodism and resolutions came to 
Sweden from the United States in the 1860's. 
This practice of watch-night services, how- 
ever, was instituted in 1742 by Wesleyan 
Methodism. But I have not been able to 
ascertain as yet whether resolutions of the 
type now comprising the New “Year’s 
resolutions were part of the watch-night 
services held on New Year’s Eve and during 
the rest of the year. While to-day the New 
Year’s resolutions are wholly secular for the 
most part, the Swedish data suggest their 
religious affiliation in the United States with 
Methodist services; the same process of 
separation may then have occurred in 


England also. IstipoR THORNER. 


MORGAN COLEMAN (or Colman).— 
Information is sought as to Morgan 
Coleman who matriculated at some Oxford 
College, 1582, and was admitted a student 
at Gray’s Inn, 1596, but was not called to 
the Bar. He was a friend of Anthony 
Bacon to whom he addressed three letters 
in September 1592 from London. These 
letters are preserved among the Bacon 
correspondence at Lambeth Palace. I find 
he was an expert in genealogy and heraldry, 
judging by a fine illuminated manuscript 
now in private ownership at Melbourne. 
He may have been employed by the Heralds 
in the designing of Arms. R |. Ragu. 


HAKESPEARE AND STRATFORD.— 

I do not recollect having heard of a 

First Folio or a Quarto edition of the plays 

being found at Stratford-upon-Avon or even 

in the vicinity. Can any reader tell me of 
such a discovery? WILLIAM KENT. 


TRETTON OF NOTTINGHAM.— 
William Stretton (1755-1828) of Not- 
tingham, architect and antiquary, had two 
sons, Sempronius (1781-1842) and Severus 
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(1793-1884) who had distinguished careers 
in the army. Sempronius after service in 
Canada in 1802, fought in the Peninsula 
war, and in the disastrous American cam- 
paign of 1814-15. At Waterloo, as a major 
of the 40th regiment, his horse was killed 
under him. He retired from the army on 
the Peace with the rank of colonel and was 
awarded the C.B. After his retirement he 
married firstly a daughter of Lord Clarina 
and secondly a daughter of Viscount Castle- 
maine, but left no issue by either. He was 
buried in Bromley churchyard. Did any 
memorial there to him survive the blitz? 

In the well known engraving of the 
Waterloo Banquet, Colonel Stretton is shown 
standing at the back of the high table, to the 
right of the Duke. 

Severus also served in the Peninsula 
where he was severely wounded. He saw 
much further army service, retiring in 1852 
as colonel of his brother’s old regiment. He 
married a daughter of the 28th Lord Kings- 
dale and had issue. 

Are there in existence any portraits of 
the two officers or family papers which bear 
on the lives of their relatives in Nottingham? 


S. R. 


BROOMBALL.—Musgrave's “ Obituary ” 

contains a mention of the death of 
Joseph Broomhall, 23rd Oct., 1769, quoting 
London Magazine, 1769. (Pages 592-3). 
The Keeper of Printed Books, British 
Museum, states that L.M. contains under 
‘Deaths’ the entry “Joseph Broomhall 
Esqr 23rd Oct., 1769,” no other details being 
given. Can any other reader advise further 
steps to discover the place of death and the 
identity of the deceased? 

F. H. BROOMHALL. 


IR JOHN MURRAY OF BROUGH- 
TON.—In Notes and Queries (4th 
series, xi.414, 419), it is stated that Sir John 
Murray died at Cheshunt, Hertfordshire, on 
the 6th December, 1777. This extract is 
quoted from Vol. 27 of the Scottish 


History Society, being the Memorials of Sir 
John Murray. 

Of his marriage with Miss Webb there 
were six children, one of whom Harriot 
Murray married Joshua Pickersgill of 
Smug Oak, now incorporated in Bricket 
Wood, St. Albans. 
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Of this marriage there were six children, 
one of whom Harriet or Harriot Matilda 
Pickersgill married my great-grandfather 
Colonel George Hamson Denniss. 

I am anxious to trace the marriage of 


Harriott Murray to my ancestor Joshua - 


Pickersgill, and for this purpose can you 
tell me where in England Sir John Murray 
married Miss Webb, as it is possible their 
daughter Harriot was born in the same place, 
It appears to be an authentic fact that Sir 
John eloped with his second wife from a 
boarding school in Cheshunt. His son 
Charles was born there. 


R. DE Mornay Davies. 


"THOMAS NOON TALFOURD.—I am 

anxious to obtain particulars of any 
surviving descendants of Sir Thomas Noon 
Talfourd (1795-1854). His eldest son, 
Francis (1828-1862) was a playwright, the 
writer of many burlesques. His second 
son, William Wordsworth, was rector of 
Winceby (Lincolnshire) from 1860-1881. 
Both were at Eton and Oxford. According 
to the Annual Register, 1854, Talfourd at 
his death left three sons and two daughters, 
but I have no details relating to the third 
son, or to the daughters. I shall also be glad 
to know of any MSS., illustrations or other 
material relating to Talfourd. 


S. H. Horrocks. 


“To STOP THE DUKE... .’.—This 
historical slogan “to stop the Duke, 
go for gold ” is generally credited to Francis 
Place, who undoubtedly made great use of it 
in the fight for the Reform Act of 1832. 
It is, however, sometimes attributed to 
George Frederick Muntz (e.g. in D.N.B). 
Is there any conclusive evidence as to the 
origin of the phrase and of the policy? 


REGINALD REYNOLDS. 





(Continued from page 281) 

use in fainting, but not sal-volatile. 
In ‘Sense and Sensibility,’ 1811, chap. 28, 
when Marianne Dashwood was in agony 
about her lover’s neglect of her, “ harts- 
horn restored her a little to herself.” 1 hear 
nothing of these remedies nowadays, 
women faint much less easily. Are they 
still in use? Perhaps brandy or eau de 
cologne is preferred. F.CC 
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Replies 





ORDER OF THE COIF (cxciv. 219). 
—Besides being the last Serjeant to be 
appointed, Lord Lindley (as he became) was 
the last survivor of the order, dying in 1921 
at the age of 93. His wig was an object of 
interest to me when I was a law-student in 
the nineties. It was distinguished from those 
of the other judges by a round black spot, 
about the size of a penny, in the middle of 
the crown. This was visible when he bent 
his head, and was said to represent the coif 
and to be the last remaining vestige of the 


costume of the order. Gopnon Crosse. 


JRAMATISTS AND THE BIBLE (cxciv. 

83, 129).—There are two extant Eliza- 
bethan plays based on Bible stories, one, 
given at the last reference above, was George 
Peele’s “ The Love of David and Bethsabe 
with the Tragedy of Absalom,” the other, 
“A Looking-Glass for London and Eng- 
land,” by Robert Greene and Thomas 
Lodge, which is a dramatisation of the book 
of Jonah. The sins of Nineveh are the same 
as those of London, hence Nineveh is a 
looking-glass for London. It is highly sen- 
sational and Jonah is cast onto the stage 
from the mouth of the whale. 

In addition to these there are a number of 
plays of which only the names survive, but 
from the names it appears that they were on 
biblical themes. A play of “Job” is men- 
tioned once or twice about 1600. 

In G. B. Harrison’s ‘An Elizabethan 
Journal,’ covering the years 1591-1603, lists 
of plays from Henslowe’s Diary are given 
at the appropriate dates. The following 
have biblical names : 

Abraham and Lot, 1594. Hester and 
Assuerus, 1594. Nabuchodonozor, 1597. 
Samson, 1602. Joshua by Rowley, 1602. 

There is also Tobias by Chettle 1602, from 
the Apocrypha. 

But as the title of “ A Looking-glass for 
London ” shows, there may have been other 
biblical plays the names of which do not 
show their origin. “The Seven Days of the 
Week,” 1595, and “The Second Week,” 
1896, were in all probability the story of the 
creation of the world and of Adam and Eve 
and their sons, taken not directly from the 
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Old Testament but from du Bartas’ im- 
mensely popular scriptural poem “ 

Divine Septmaine.” “The World’s Tragedy,” 
1595, might be about Adam and Eve and 
the Temptation, but that is more speculative. 
As these are plays produced during only 
ten years, 1592-1602, and only those in 
which Henslowe was interested (including 
“A Looking-glass for London,” 1592, but 
not “David and Bethsabe” and “Job,” 
which do not appear in the Diary) it seems 
that there must have been a considerable 
number of biblical plays altogether. The 
greater dramatists probably did not use 
these subjects because they were wise 


‘ enough to know when to leave well alone. 


M. H. Dopps. 


AMES FAMILY (II S. 269, 357, 430; 
exci. 215; cxcii. 19.}—I have lately come 
across two further references to the James 
family in “ The Cumberland Pacquet.” The 
issue of June 27, 1809, announces that 
Thornbarrow and Crosswrea are to be let, in 
occupation of Henry Atkinson, and the 
property of Thomas James Esq., of Hensing- 
ham House. The issue of August 15, 1809, 
records the marriage at St. James, White- 
haven, on the day before, of Joseph Harrison 
Fryer, Esq., of Shield Field, near Newcastle, 
and the second daughter of Thomas James, 
Esq., of Hensingham House. 
The marriage register of St. 
Church gives: 

1809. August 14. Joseph Harrison 
Fryer Esq., of the parish of All Saints, 
Newcastle, and Louisa James of Hensing- 
ham House, married by licence in presence 
of Jane Fryer, Hugh James Sanderson, 
Thomas James, J. James. 


C. Roy HuDLESTON. 


‘THEOPHILUS DE GARANCIERES 

(cxciv. 216)—A man of these names 
was vicar of Brampton, Cumberland, in the 
18th century. Another, a Lieutenant R.N., 
died at Santiago in 1797—m.i. at York. I 
also have a note of Theophilus Garencieres 
Graham Sampson, born in 1831. 


C. Roy HuDLESTON. 


HELLEY: ENIGMA VARIATIONS 
(cxciv.).—Dr. James Lind. The Monthiy 
Magazine, Oct. 1820, contains some letters, 
“never before published,” from James Watt 


James’s 
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to Dr. James Lind. One dated Sept. 2lst, 
1783, begins, “I am just informed by my 
very good friend, Mr. de Luc, that you are 
become a neighbour of his at Windsor.” 
The same magazine records in Dec. 1817 the 
death of J. A. de Luc, F.R.S., at Park-street, 
Windsor. 

The magazine for January, 1821, contains 
a further batch of letters to Dr. Lind from 
various eminent persons, including Richard 
Cumberland, Dr. Burney, David Hume, etc. 
To the information about Dr. Lind given by 
Mr. Edmund Blunden in Shelley may be 
added that James Lind kept a school of 
medicine in Edinburgh in the 1760’s and 
that he had written a prologue to The School 
for Scandal. 

A search in the Monthly Magazine for 
1812 might find an obituary notice, giving 
a clue to Lind’s house in Windsor. There is 
nothing to indicate how the letters came 
into the possession of the magazine. 


Mary PHILLIPS. 


MBS. ANN YOSY AND HER BOOKS 
(cxciv. 61).—She also wrote “Tales 
from Switzerland,” 1822, according to 
Halkett and Laing. Her “Constance and 
Leopold,” a novel in 4 volumes, is listed in 
Cawthorn’s British Library Catalogue (1819), 
and as by “ Madame Gosey” in Andrews’ 
Subscription Library Catalogue (1831). The 
Register of St. George, Hanover Square, 
records the marriage of a John Yosy and 
Ann Cope on 30 July 1802. F. ALGaR. 


BROWNING: ‘A GRAMMARIAN’S 

FUNERAL’ (cxcii. 470).—Gertrude 
Reese argued that Browning’s grammarian 
was Isaac Casaubon, but in the Harveian 
Oration of 1896, ‘Harvey and Galen,’ 
Joseph Frank Payne suggests that the poet 
had Linacre in his mind. ‘ His devotion to 
learning even in the arid form of grammar 
was hit off by his friend Erasmus in a piece 
of good-natured banter, which, I fancy, 
caught the eye of Browning. . . . Whether 
Browning’s reference to ‘calculus,’ the 
disease from which Linacre actually suffered, 
was merely accidental or derived from some 
other account of Linacre’s life must remain 
uncertain.” In his D.N.B. article on Linacre, 
J. F. Payne mentions Linacre’s book ‘ De 
Emendata Structura Latini’ as a labour of 
many years, and says that the passage in the 
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‘Encomium Moriae’ by Erasmus already 
mentioned doubtless alludes to this book. 
“ Erasmus speaks of a sexagenarian scholar 
and physician who had tortured himself for 
twenty years in grammatical studies, and 
only hoped he might live long enough to 
distinguish rightly the eight parts of speech,” 


B.R. 


7 COLD WAR” (cxciv. 128).—Although 
this term has appeared only recently 
in the English press, and particularly in 
relation to the Russian attitude to the 
Western powers, I would hazard a guess that 
it is in origin an American phrase, and dates 
from an earlier period. If, as I think, we 
can interpret “cold war” to mean action, 
short of actual war, taken to embarrass an 
opponent or fancied opponent, then the 
Russian action is not particularly novel in 
the 20th century. Several powers waged a 
“cold war” against the Spanish Republic, 
and America was engaged in a “ cold war” 
with Germany long before Pearl Harbour. 


L. M. W. 


NEw CHRISTIAN NAMES (cxciv. 149). 

—Marietta is a Christian name com- 
mon enough in the United States to excite 
no comment. A friend of my family, who 
would be about ninety-five to-day, was so 
named (probably like many another) from 
the city of Marietta, Ohio, where she was 
born. This, in earlier turn, received its name 
when it was founded in 1788 from no less 
a person than Marie Antoinette. (Encycl. 
Americana, Marietta.) 

As to other unconventional forenames, 
the Southern states of the U.S. simply teem 
with new coinings, especially (but by no 
means exclusively) among the “poor 
whites” and the Negroes; some of them 
quite beautiful, some risible, some both. 
Henry L. Mencken lists scores of them in 
The American Language. Among them, in 
the fourth edition, are these which combine 
a masculine and a feminine Christian name: 
Charline (from Charles and Pauline), Romi- 
ette (Romeo and Juliet), Adelloyd (Addie 
and Lloyd). “A woman professor in the 
Middle West,” writes Mencken, “ has 
given-name of Eldarema, coined from those 
of her grandparents, Elkanah, Daniel, Re- 


becca and Mary.” EMERSON Honces. 
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GOETHE ON NATURE AND ON 
SCIENCE. By Sir Charles Sherrington. 
(Cambridge University Press, 2s. 6d.) 


(,0ETHE'S theory of colour has come to 
be quoted as the classical example of 
the errors into which a great man may fall 
when he enters into spheres of thought 
remote from those in which he is at home. 
Yet few of us, I think, know what Goethe’s 
colour theory really was, so we may be 
grateful to Sir Charles Sherrington for tell- 
ing us about this as well as about Goethe’s 
other scientific interests and the not very 
good verse in which he sometimes embodied 
them; certainly not very good by the high 
standards of Goethe’s lyrical poetry. 

This charmingly written little volume 
does more than merely outline Goethe’s 
theories. It also opens a window into his 
mind and enables one to understand why 
Goethe, a poet, was bound to feel exas- 
perated (peevish would perhaps not be an 
unfair word) by the work of a Newton. To 
those who are steeped, as Goethe was, in 
humanistic thought, the reality of the world 
around them can only appear to contain 
what can be grasped by the imagination. 
And the imagination can, of necessity, only 
be concerned with what is perceptible by our 
senses. This is why, to the poet, things can 
only be such as they appear to us, and why 
Goethe could not conceive of white light as 
other than just what was provided by the 
evidence of his eyes. Our organs of sense- 
perception are, by what one might call an 
accident of human physiology, only able to 
apprehend a small fraction of the whole of 
observable reality; and the way in which 
they apprehend it is conditioned by their 
structure. This is a commonplace with 
scientists. By objective truth they understand 
facts that are independent of any particular 
observer. To the poet such facts can have 
No meaning, no reality even. By reading the 
book under review one could understand 
that it was so with Goethe. And it is useful 
to remember that it must be as much so 
with the poet of to-day as it was with the 
poet of 150 years ago. The moral of 
Goethe’s colour theory is that no man quite 
appreciates another man’s job. 
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THE PRESENT NEED FOR HISTORY. 
J. R. M. Butler, 1949. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1s. 6d. net. pp. 39.) 

[N his inaugural lecture as Regius Professor 

of Modern History in the University of 

Cambridge, Mr. Butler heartened his listeners 
with the fact that although historical research 
is still feeling the effects of the war years, the 
prospects are brighter. He stressed, too, the 
duty of the historian to maintain the stan- 
dards of free enquiry, free speech, and 
truthful, impartial interpretation of evidence 
at a high level. It is so easy to be a victim 
of unconscious bias, to generalise when only 
limited facts have been examined, or to 
discover a clue which we ourselves have put 
there. One of the main difficulties in writing 
modern history is that the events to be de- 
scribed are too near to be seen in their 
proper perspective. As would be expected, 
the theme of the lecture was the part that the 
study of history plays in the understanding 
of modern times, and in order to do this, 
one must study local as well as national 
records. We need scarcely add that Mr. 
Butler stressed the need for the preservation 
of vital records of all classes, and gave a 
timely word of warning on the quality to be 
aimed at in historical writing; it must be 
good as literature as well as good as history 
in the narrower sense. Those of us who 
were denied the privilege and pleasure of 
hearing this invigorating lecture can at least 
enjoy reading it in pamphlet form. 


A LECTURE ON NICHOLAS HILLIARD. 
By John Pope-Hennessy. (Home and Van 
Thal Limited, 10s. 6d.) 

"THE occasion of this lecture was an 

exhibition cf Hilliard’s miniatures in 

1947, the four-hundredth anniversary of his 

birth, and the lecture itself is illustrated by 

another exhibition of thirty-nine portraits, 
not all by Hilliard. The order of the por- 
traits follows the argument of the lecture, 
and this requires that Hilliard should be 
contrasted and compared with other por- 
traitists of the time, Holbein, Bronzino, 
Clouet, Oliver and others. Nothing could be 
more interesting than the portraits and the 
lecture. One has the delight of being in- 
structed and the pleasure of sometimes 
differing from the lecturer. The interests of 
the portraits is of course inexhaustible. 
Hilliard was a court-painter and his range 
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of subjects must lack something of spiri- 
tuality, and indeed of intellectuality. Con- 
fronted with Holbein’s ‘ Artist’s Wife and 
Children,’ one is inclined to say that any 
portrait by Hilliard must seem contemptible; 
or, confronted with Holbein’s ‘Lord Aber- 
gavenny, must seem trivial. But this would 
be too severe, as also it would be to suggest 
that the lecturer’s prose-style is sometimes 
very difficult. He and his publishers have 
given us a good half-guinea’s worth. 


THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH: HIS LIFE 
AND WORK. By Mary Woodhall. 
(Phoenix House, 16s. net.) 


HERE is a good deal of evidence to 
support the depressing conclusion that 
none but artists are able to write first-rate 
books about artists. It is a depressing con- 
clusion because artists have something more 
important to do than to write—unless they 
are better as writers than as artists, as 
Vasari and Leslie were; or unless their 
writing is complementary to their art, as 
Reynolds’ was. Apart from Leslie’s Life of 
Constable there is not, in English, any 
biography of a painter which can be read 
and re-read with delight that is in any way 
proportionate to the delight given by the 
subject’s own paintings. The books on 
Turner, for example—even the best of them 
—oppress us with their elephantine tramp- 
lings; and if a demurrer be entered on behalf 
of Ruskin’s Modern Painters it might be 
pleaded that Ruskin’s Turner was an 
imaginative literary creation, an aesthetic 
fiction. 

Dr. Mary Woodhall’s book on Gains- 
borough is far from being either elephantine 
or fictional. It is, indeed, trim and spare and 
severely rational; partly, no doubt, because 
the author was confined by a prescribed 
length, yet partly also because her style lacks 
body and colour. She has given us an in- 
formative and useful book; but as a piece 
of writing it can be described without unfair- 
ness as a monograph in monochrome and 
monotone. The facts are there, the legends 
are swept away, and the 51 illustrations (four 
in colour) provide a representative sampling 
of Gainsborough’s pictures. What more 
could reasonably be expected? Nothing, 
perhaps—that words and print can give. 
What is given, however, is so far short of 
a satisfying impression of Gainsborough—of 
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his truth and integrity, his warmth 4 
humanity, his grace and elegance—th; 
are impelled to go again, hotfoot, to” 
paintings. If Dr. Woodhall moves ma 
her readers to do that she will have 5 
formed as valuable a service as any 
can hope to perform for any artist. ¥ 
our part, went forthwith to visit again { 
White Lady (an unfamiliar Gainsboro 
masterpiece on loan at the Tate Gal 
which thousands may be fortunate enoy 
to encounter this summer as an astonish 
surprise if they siray from the Vie 
treasures into the neighbouring Ef 
rooms. 


DOUBLES IN LITERARY PSYCH 
LOGY. By Ralph Tymms. (Bowes ap 
Bowes, Cambridge, 12s. 6d.) 


JN a rather perfunctory prefatory chap 
Mr. Tymms disposes of shadow, f lec 
tion and portrait magic, golems, mand 
werwolves and guardian angels, and the} 
comes directly to the real starting point 
centre of his essay, the German Romant 
He begins with a note on Goethe’s doubt 
which (under the heading German Roma; 
Literature) is disappointingly offhand 
superficial and contains such faneify 
remarks as that it was probably Jung-Still 
who aroused Goethe’s interest in occultistt 
Europe’s most articulate exponent of “ 
souled” humanity deserves more 
consideration. Next, he reproduces a large 
part of his valuable essay on the dramas Of 
Heinrich von Kleist and Zacharias Wer 
and continues it with a series of penetrat 
analyses of the tales of mystery and imagina 
tion of E. T. A. Hoffman—the most origitial” 
and convincing part of his study. The reat 
of the book is taken up with an examination 
of later manifestations of the double 
in European and American literature, 
turing as deeply into the present as Sir Ost 
Sitwell and Mr. Aldous Huxley. 





CORRIGENDA 


At p. 220, col. 2, line 1; for “ freshne :" 
read “ smallness.” 
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